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lution, which meant practically to prevent any change and avoid
any form of popular control. He fought the Revolution in
Europe by maintaining absolute governments; he fought it in
Austria by preserving the old regime.

The central government at Vienna was a medley of ministers
and governing boards, or collective ministries, some of them
having jurisdiction over the whole empire, some over a group of
provinces. The former chief council, the Haus-Hof-Staat$-
kanski, managed foreign affairs, police, and finance; but there
were special chancelleries for Bohemia and Galicia, Austria and
Illyria, and the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom; the special coun-
cils (Hofstelle) of Hungary, Transylvania, the Aulic Council of
War, the Aulic Chamber, and the general board, of audit were pre-
served. In order to make this machinery work together, the
Emperor, in 1814, had ordered " conferences " between the heads
of departments and certain confidential councillors. It was not
until later, under his successor, that the Conference, a sort of min-
isterial council, was organized. The Council of State, which was
reorganized in 1814, was reduced to a consultative function.

These bodies, all interfering with one another, and unable to
decide a question without endless writing and formality, con-
ducted affairs with proverbial slowness, leaving to the E^pw>r
the responsibility of deciding the smallest details. And alt ifiese
official managers managed nothing at all. The government,
having neither accounts to render nor public opinion to contend
with, worked secretly and arbitrarily. No one could get a clear
view of the public finances. After 1814 there was always a def-
icit, but this deficit was not acknowledged; it was always cov-
ered with remnants of loans made to defray special expenses.

This administration of scribbling formalists shrunk from com-
ing to any decision. Each referred a measure to another, without
daring to settle anything. When Stadion, governor of Dal-
matia, required regulations for the communes of his province, he
had to enact them on his own responsibility; this gained him the
Teputatibn of a hot-headed man.

'Officially, society remained aristocratic. Nobles were ex-
empt from military service and common courts; they alone had
the right to acquire noble lands and fill high offices. On their
own estates they retained the seigniorial powers of police, justice,
and the regulation of industry. Peasants were subject to sei-
gniorial justice, seigniorial dues, and corvee on the lands of the
seigneur. Provincial administration remained divided between